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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Tu Securtty CounciL, at its 118th and 119th 
meetings on March 12 and 17, continued discussion 
of the United States draft trusteeship agreement 
for the former Japanese-mandated Pacific islands. 
On March 12, the Council unanimously agreed to 
invite representatives of India, New Zealand and 
any other member of the Far Eastern Commission 
applying to be heard, to participate in the discus- 
sions. Consequently representatives of Canada, 
India, Netherlands, New Zealand and the Philip- 
pines attended the March 17 meeting (see page 
283) . 
A 


The Security Council’s SuB-COMMITTEE ON THE 
Corru CHANNEL INCIDENTS terminated its work 
on March 12 and on March 15 issued its report 
(see page 279). 


A 


The main body of the Security Council’s Com- 
MISSION ON INQUIRY IN THE BALKANS, meeting at 
Salonika, completed hearings of witnesses on March 
15. Meanwhile, between March-12 and 16, an in- 
vestigating team journeyed into Partisan-controlled 
territory in an unsuccessful effort to meet General 
Marcos Vafiades, the Partisan leader. On March 
18, the Commission departed to visit points on the 
Yugoslav, Bulgarian, and Greek frontiers (see 
page 287). 


A 


Tur Economic ANb SociAL Councit held plen- 
ary meetings twice daily on March 11, 13, 14, 15 
and 18. It concluded general discussion of the re- 
port of the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission and referred it, for further discussion, to an 
Economic Committee of the Whole. The question 
of a regional transport organization for Europe, 
recommended in the report, was referred for study 
to the Committee on the Economic Commission for 
Europe. The Council directed its Committee on Ne- 
gotiations with Specialized Agencies to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the Universal Postal Union, with a 
view to bringing it into relationship with the 
United Nations. The Council conducted general 
discussions of the reports of the Social Commission 
and of the Commission on Human Rights, and 
referred both for further discussion to a Social 
Committee of the Whole. ‘To the same Committee 
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it referred the decision regarding procedure in- 
volved in a General Assembly resolution request- 
ing the Council to make studies toward drawing 
up a draft convention on the crime of genocide 
(see page 2g0) . 


A 


On March 18, the Council completed a general 
debate on the report of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and on a plan for a world- 
wide collection of one day’s pay to benefit the 
Fund, and referred both items to its Social Com- 
mittee of the Whole. After a general discussion of 
the report of the Working Group for Asia and the 
Far East of the Temporary Sub-Committee on 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, the 
Council unanimously approved the establishment 
of an Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. An ad hoc Committee was appointed to draft 
the terms of reference. 


A 


The Economic and Social Council’s Economic 
COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE considered on March 
12 the reports of the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, and the Preparatory 
Committee of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment, and a Czechoslovak draft resolu- 
tion calling for United Nations representation at 
the FAO Timber Conference in April. Details were 
referred to several ad hoc sub-committees, which 
subsequently met to draft resolutions. The Com- 
mittee of the Whole sat again on March 17 and 
formally approved six of the resolutions referring 
to transport and communications questions, thus 
bringing them to a point where they were ready 
for final adoption by the Council. 


A 


The Council’s ad hoc SoctaL ComM™MitTrEE (of 
eleven members) continued a discussion of the 
portion of the report of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs relating to narcotics control in Japan, 
and agreed on March 12 to recommend to the 
Council a resolution embodying the view that such 
control should be under the supervision of con- 
trol authorities established by the peace treaties, 
and of the United Nations. 





A SociAL COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE, set up by 
the Council on March 13, began further examina- 
tion of the Social Commission’s report on March 
17. Resolutions based on recommendations of the 
report were approved in principle, and an ad hoc 
sub-committee was appointed to draft their final 
texts. The Committee adopted a United Kingdom 
resolution stating that, in considering applications 
for advisory social-welfare services from countries 
formerly assisted by UNRRA, no distinction should 
be made between countries other than that of their 
need for such services. 


A 


A drafting committee set up by the Council’s 
ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR Europe held a series of meetings, the last of 
them on March 18, at which draft terms of refer- 
ence for the Commission were prepared for sub- 
mission to the full Committee. 


A 


The Council’s COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR CONSULTATION WITH NON-GOVERNMENTAL Onkr-, 


GANIZATIONS decided on March 12 that a statement 
of views of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
on economic matters, presented to them the previ- 
ous day by Mr. Louis Saillaint, Secretary-General 
of the Federation, should be circulated to members 
of the Council for their consideration. 


A 


The Committee on Social Policy in Dependent 
‘Territories of the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGAN- 
ISATION convened in London on March 17. Topics 
to be considered include migrant labor, collective 
bargaining, arbitration and conciliation machinery, 
and methods of wage payments. Miss'G. Stemberg, 
Director of the Netherlands Ministry of Social 
Affairs, was elected chairman of the Committee. 


A 


At Rome, staff members of the Foop ANp AGRI- ° 


CULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
on March 11 concluded a meeting with representa- 
tives of 13 European national FAO committees to 
discuss European agricultural problems. A_ pro- 


gram was agreed upon for co-operation among 
European countries in dealing with problems of 
common interest. FAO established the head- 
quarters of its European Bureau at Rome, in build- 
ings formerly used by the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 


A 


On March 17 at Washington, FAO published 
the 188-page report of its mission for Greece. The 
report gives a detailed analysis of Greece’s agricul- 
tural problems, including broad national economic 
aspects, the measures the Greeks can take in deal- 
ing with them, and the help they need from out- 
side the country. 


A 


Mr. Walter Nash, Deputy Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, on March 17 signed the constitution 
of the INTERNATONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION at 
Lake Success. New Zealand is definitely committed 
to contributing its share of $664,666 of the IRO 
budget, and is the second country to undertake 
a definite commitment, the United Kingdom hav- 
ing been the first. Ten other countries have sub- 
scribed subject to approval. The IRO constitution 
will come into force when 15, states have ratified 
the constitution and unconditionally subscribed 
at least 75% of the operational budget. 


A 


It was announced in Montreal on March 11 that 
the INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION, 
successor to the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAO), will come into 
being on April 4. Twenty-eight countries have de- 
posited instruments of ratification or adherence to 
the ICAO convention. 


A 


On the same date, Turkey became a member ol 
the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY Funp and the INTER- 
NATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT, the 41st to do so. The Turkish Ambassa- 
dor to Washington signed the Articles of Agreement 
on behalf of his government. 
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Report on Corfu Channel Incidents 
Security Council’s Sub-Committee Poses Two Questions 


Tr REPORT of the Security Council’s Sub-Com- 
mittee on Incidents in the Corfu Channel was re- 
leased on March 15. 

Appointed on February 27 (se¢ the Weekly Bul- 
letin, Vol. 2, No. 9) to examine all the available 
evidence in connection with the incidents, which 
are the subject of a dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Albania, the Sub-Committee held 
10 meetings. 

Several of these meetings were occupied with 
questioning of the representative of the United 
Kingdom, Sir Alexander Cadogan, and of Albania, 
Hysni Kapo. The permanent representative of 
Greece to the United Nations, Vassili Dendramis, 
was also questioned, and at the other meetings 
members of the Sub-Committee—Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel of Colombia, Chairman, Paul Hasluck 
of Australia and Julius Katz-Suchy of Poland— 
studied the evidence submitted by the parties. Faris 
el-Khouri, representative of Syria in the Security 
Council, took part in one meeting, having expressed 
a desire to ask certain questions. 


Examined Evidence 


The Sub-Committee proceeded on the principle 
that it was neither a commission of investigation 
nor a fact-finding sub-committee in the strict sense 
of the word, its report stated. Its main duty was to 
examine the statements and evidence already sub- 
mitted to the Security Council and to ascertain 
whether additional evidence existed. 

The essential part of the conclusions which Sir 
Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom had 
proposed that the Council should reach, was 
summed up by the Sub-Committee as follows: 

(a) That British ships, in two explosions in the 
Corfu Channel on October 22, 1946, suffered seri- 
ous damage, and that members of their crews suf- 
lered loss of life and injury; 

(b) That this was due to the fact that an unde- 
clared and unnotified minefield had been laid in 
the Corfu Channel less than six months prior to 
the explosions; 

(c) That this minefield was laid by the Albanian 
Government or with its connivance or knowledge. 

The report stated that several exhibits had been 
submitted to the Council by the United Kingdom 
delegation, and that the representative of Albania 
had told the Council that the Albanian Government 
had not laid the mines, that it did not know who 
had laid them, and that it did not even know 
whether there had been any mines or not. 

In his defence before*the Security Council the 
Albanian representative had made several counter- 
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allegations. The Sub-Committee considered that 
it was not called upon to express any opinion on 
these. The first task, the report stated, was to de- 
cide whether the three changes as summarized by 
Sir Alexander Cadogan could be considered as estab- 
lished and confirmed. If they were established, it 
would then be advisable to consider the Albanian 
allegations in order to decide whether, in view of 
them, responsibility for the damage suffered by the 
British Navy was eliminated, reduced or shifted. 

If these three facts were not established, it was 
useless to consider the Albanian allegations when 
evaluating the United Kingdom complaint. 

With regard to the first fact (damage and loss 
of life suffered by British ships) the Sub-Commit- 
tee ascertained that no conflicting evidence existed. 

Concerning the second point (the existence of 
an unnotified minefield in the Corfu Channel on 
October 22) the report stated that no agreement 
could be reached as to whether the mines which 
damaged the British destroyers on October 22 were 
part of the minefield which was located in sweep- 
ing operations on November 13. 

The Sub-Committee drew the attention of the 
Security Council to the fact that the relevance of 
some allegations made by the representative of 
Albania concerning, for instance, the principle of 
innocent passage, territorial waters, etc., depended 
on the interpretation of points of law. 

The replies given by the representatives of the 
United Kingdom, Albania and Greece to the ques- 
tions asked them at the Sub-Committee’s meetings 
were included in an appendix to the Sub-Commit- 
tee’s report. The Sub-Committee said that it could 
easily be seen that in those replies each of the 
parties reaffirmed the same points of view which 
they had previously stated before the Council. 


Observer Could Not Attend 


The Sub-Committee reported that inquiries had 
been made as to the possibility of Captain Mestre, 
the French naval officer who was an observer dur- 
ing the minesweeping on November 13, being di- 
rectly interrogated, but the French Government 
advised that Captain Mestre was not able to leave 
for New York at that time. 

The Sub-Committee submitted that the first ques- 
tion which the Security Council should face was 
whether or not, having regard to the nature and 
extent of the evidence available, the Council felt 
itself able to pronounce on the questions: 

(a) Whether or not a minefield existed in the 
swept channel opposite Saranda Bay on October 
22, and 





(b) Whether or not this minefield was laid by 
Albania or with the connivance of the Albanian 
Government. 

An additional report presented by the represen- 
tative of Poland on his own responsibility, and in- 
cluded as an appendix, stated that in his opinion 
the proceedings before the Council and of the Sub- 
Committee answered only the first question of dam- 
age and loss of life suffered by British ships, while 
no evidence existed on the other two points of the 
conclusions proposed by Sir Alexander Cadogan. 


Task not Fulfilled 

The report of the Sub-Committee, the Polish 
representative said, did not represent a report “on 
the facts of the case’’ and therefore did not fulfil 
the task set forth by the Security Council for the 
Sub-Committee. He had no objections to the main 
parts of the report, but he could not accept it as a 
satisfactory report. 

In his opinion, the following facts established on 
the basis of evidence should be taken into consid- 
eration by the Council when pronouncing itself on 
the tWo questions: 

A. Facts Relating to the Situation Prior to the 
Explosions. 

1. The existence of a German minefield directly 
in the vicinity of the explosion and the question 
whether the incident could have been caused by 
floating mines or mines remaining from a_previ- 
ously swept field. 

2. General Hodgson, chief of the British Mili- 


tary Mission in Albania, in a note addressed to the 
General Staff of the Albanian National Army on 
January 25, 1945, said that even the channels of 
navigation declared open were not safe and ships 
navigating in them did so at their own risk. 

3. On May 2g, 1946, the Government of the 
United Kingdom received the text of a note which 
the United States representative had received from 
the Albanian Chief-of-Staff warning the authorities 
concerned that vessels must not sail in Albanian 
territorial waters without notification. 

B. Facts Relating to the Situation in the Channel 
During the Explosions. 

4. Heavy British cruisers passed through the 
alleged, rather dense minefield without being dam- 
aged, while lighter ships struck the mines. 

5. A west wind of 15-20 miles per hour was blow- 
ing the ships toward the Albanian shore. 

6. The first explosion occurred at 14.53 p.m., 
while the second explosion occurred at 16.16 p.m.; 
the difference was nearly one hour and a quarter, 
during which time the vessels had been maneuver- 
ing in the alleged minefield without being struck 
by mines. 

C. Facts Relating to the Situation in the Channel 
After the Explosions. 

7. On October 29, 1946, three UNRRA barges 
passed through the alleged minefield undamaged. 

8. No explosion occurred during the operations 
of the British Navy in the Channel on November 
12, prior to the minesweeping. 


Members of the Security 
Council's Sub-Committee 
on Incidents in the Corfu 
Channel, left to right: 
Paul Hasluck of Australia, 
Julius Katz-Suchy of Po- 
land and Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel of Colombia, 


Chairman. 
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D. Facts Relating to the Minesweeping on Novem- 
ber 13. 

g. The Mediterranean Zone Board agreed to ask 
the Central Board to request the concurrence of the 
Albanian Government for a check-sweep of those 
parts of the Medri routes which passed through 
Albanian territorial waters. 

10. The Central Mine Clearance Board had de- 
cided that the clearance of mines from the Corfu 
Channel should be carried out only after the ap- 
proval of the Albanian Government had been ob- 
tained. 

11. The British and Greek representatives re- 
jected the Yugoslav and Soviet proposal that Al- 
bania should be* invited to participate in mine 
clearance of its coastal waters. 

ig. The responsibility for the minesweeping of 
the Corfu Channel was laid by the Mediterranean 
Zone Board on Greece, but the Commander of 
the British Naval Forces unilaterally ordered Greek 
forces to other tasks than those assigned by the 
Board. 

13. The French naval officer, Capitaine de Frégate 
Mestre, who was present as an observer during the 
minesweeping on November 13, was invited by the 
British Command without the knowledge of the 
Mediterranean Mine Clearance Board and without 
its authorization. 

14. The statement of the Albanian representative 
allowed a possibility that mines could be laid under 
cover of darkness without the knowledge of the 
Albanian coastal authorities. 

15. No evidence existed that the fragments of 
the mines which caused the explosions on October 
22 were identical with the mines found during 
operations of November 13, 1946. 

16. All the mines found on November 13 were 
brand new and could have been in the water less 
than two months. 

17. Exhibit VIII presented by the representative 
of the United Kingdom showed that the mine near- 
est to the Albanian shore, allegedly found on 
November 13, was 525 yards from the shore, while 
the British statement placed the mine only 300 
yards from the shore. 

18. Actual laying of mines requires about 15 
minutes for eight mines from one mine-laying ves- 
sel. 

19. On February 20, 1947, Lloyd’s reported that 
45 ships were sunk by mines and 64 were damaged 
since the end of hostilities. In addition 86 small 
vessels under 500 gross tons were sunk and g1 were 
damaged. 


Not Accepted as Evidence 


The Polish representative had stated at various 
meetings of the Sub-Committee that no evidence 
was available as to the existence of the minefield 
on November 13. There was only a British state- 
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ment in this respect, he said in his report, and as 
the United Kingdom was a party in the dispute 
this statement could not be accepted as proof. 

He further declared that the statement by Cap- 
tain Mestre, contained in one of the United King- 
dom’s exhibits, could not be considered as satis- 
factory evidence as it contained several contradic- 
tions. 

At various meetings the Polish representative had 
pointed out that although many of the British 
allegations and Albanian counter-allegations had 
no direct bearing on the reply to the basic questions, 
they should be taken into consideration for the pur- 
pose of understanding the whole atmosphere of the 
mutual relations between the United Kingdom 
and Albania. This in his opinion was responsible 
for permitting the question to develop into a dis- 
pute before the Security Council. 


Question of Origin of Mines 

In the questions and replies contained in the 
second appendix to the Sub-Committee’s report, it 
was disclosed that the representative of the United 
Kingdom had reiterated that when the mines were 
found close to the Albanian coast and it was de- 
termined that they had been in the water for not 
more than six months, suspicion fell on the Al- 
banian Government. 

The mines were of foreign origin, the represen- 
tative of Albania declared. 

The Polish representative commented that there 
had been no formal proof that the mines which 
hit the British ships’ were of the same minefield 
which was swept later. Was it possible, he asked, 
that some other state interested in provoking bad 
relations between the United Kingdom and Albania 
could have laid the minefield between October 22 
and November 13, 1946, without the knowledge 
of the Albanian authorities? 

The representative of the United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, was convinced that another power 
could not have laid the minefield without the 
knowledge of the Albanian authorities. If such a 
question were raised, he said, one must consider 
the question whence the mines could have come. 
While not implying in any way that Yugoslavia 
might have laid the mines, he pointed out that 
there were three dumps of this type of mine in 
Yugoslavia, amounting to some 2,000 mines in all. 
Another possibility, he said, was that the mines 
came from Italy, but this was unlikely, as the 
Italian Navy was under Allied control. There were 
no dumps of German mines left in Greece. 

In further comment, the representative of Poland 
stated that he had not meant to insinuate that any 
particular state had laid the mines. There were 
dumps of German mines in Poland and—he added— 
in Greece, and they could be found throughout 
Europe. It could not be said that the presence of 
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mines in any country was proof of who laid those 
mines in the Corfu Channel. 

The representative of the United Kingdom in 
a further statement said that the assertion that there 
were dumps of German mines in Greece was con- 
trary to the information at the disposal of the 
Allied Naval Command. 

In the opinion of Commander Sworder of the 
United Kingdom delegation, it would have been 
impossible to lay 24 mines so close to the shore as 
the mines laid in the Bay of Saranda without 
arousing the attention of the local population. 

In reply to further questions, he said that the 
mines appeared to have been laid as sea defences 
for the Port of Saranda; that the laying appeared 
to show some purpose, and that the mines might 
also have been meant to block the Channel or to 
force ships off the coast. 

In reply to a question as to whether he considered 
it technicallly possible, under cover of darkness, 
to lay the mines without the knowledge of the 
Albanian authorities, the representative of Albania 
pointed out that he had already stated that a vigi- 
lant guard had been organized along the Albanian 
coast, but that this had not been able to prevent 
Greek ships from entering Albanian waters on 


provocative missions. The possibility of minelaying - 


in Albanian waters without the knowledge of the 
Albanian authorities was not, therefore, excluded. 

In addition and in reply to the United Kingdom 
representatitve’s suggestion that another govern- 


ment friendly to Albania might have laid the mines, 
the representative of Albania pointed out that the 
United Kingdom Government had made accusa- 
tions against the Albanian Government. If the 


United Kingdom representative thought that 
Greece was not responsible, the United Kingdom 
Government might have arranged to have the 
mines laid, an action which would be in conformity 
with the United Kingdom’s policy towards Albania. 

To this the representative of the United King- 
dom replied that he had made no accusations 
against any other government for laying mines. 
When the question had been raised by the repre- 
sentative of Poland, he had felt that he should 
mention the three dumps of mines in Yugoslavia, 


Questions Concerning Greece 


When the representative of Poland asked the 
representative of Greece if Greek vessels, military 
or otherwise, ever passed through the Corfu Chan- 
nel between October 22 and November 13, 1946, 
the reply was that the Greek naval authorities 
considered the channel which had been swept 
through the North Corfu Channel to be a normal 
route. Greek vessels had therefore been using this 
channel. Greece did not possess vessels equipped 
for minelaying. Two destroyers equipped for 
that purpose during the war had been decom- 
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missioned. No Greek naval vessels had passed 
through the Channel since May 1946. 

When the representative of Australia asked if 
the Greek Government laid mines in the Corfu 
Channel between October 22 and November 12 or 
had any knowledge of mines being laid during that 
period, the representative of Greece stated that he 
had already declared that Greece did not possess 
ships equipped for minelaying. After the October 
22 incident, he said, the Greek Government ap- 
pointed an investigation commission of three Greek 
naval officers, and he read extracts from their 
report to the Greek Government. 

Their report stated in part that as far back as 
February 1946 Albania clearly manifested its inten- 
tion of forbidding vessels of other than friendly 
nationality to employ the Corfu Channel. It was 
correct to conclude that Albania decided to lay 
mines through a desire to block the Channel. 

It was undeniable, the Greek investigation com- 
mission’s report continued, that a Yugoslav vessel 
of about 1,000 tons was accustomed to make a 
weekly trip between Yugoslav ports and Santi 
Quaranta. About September 26, 1946, these voyages 
were suddenly interrupted. This sudden change 
seemed to confirm the opinion that the Albanian 
authorities, having decided to have the mines laid, 
warned friendly governments in time. (Santi Quar- 
anta is the same place as that referred to earlier 
as Saranda.) 


Reports on Mines 


The mines recovered at this spot were of the 
G. Y. type. Such mines, the Greek report stated, 
had been found only near Trieste before that city 
fell into the hands of the Allies. This fact sug- 
gested the means by which the Albanians were 
able to procure such mines. According to informa- 
tion received but not verified, some mines without 
explosive charges were seen transported through 
Bar to Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, a short time before 
the incident. At Dubrovnik they were loaded with 
explosives and sent by sea to Albanian ports. In 
this way the origin of the mines placed in the 
Corfu Channel could be explained. The Greek com- 
mission’s report added that the captain of a British 
ship had stated that in the course of one of his 
voyages he encountered an Albanian motor vessel 
on which he clearly distinguished a mine. 

The existence of coastal defence batteries and 
lookouts along the whole length of the Albanian 
shore opposite the Corfu Channel, and especially 
near St. George, guaranteed to Albania absolute 
secrecy for laying the mines, the report stated. 

Albania’s determination to block the Channel 
was also proved by the fact that even after the acci- 
dent to the British destroyers, Albanian artillery 
continued to fire on small vessels which attempted 
to cross the Channel, it said. 
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Security Council Continues Trusteeship Debate 
Australian Amendment Opposed by United States 


Ay AUSTRALIAN amendment to the draft trustee- 
ship agreement submitted by the United States for 
the former Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific 
—which would prevent the agreement from becom- 
ing effective until the peace treaty with Japan is 
signed—was the subject of prolonged discussion in 
the Security Council at its meeting on March 17, 
1947- 

At an earlier meeting of the Council, held on 
March 12, messages were read from the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand and the Government of 
India requesting the privilege to participate in the 
Council’s discussions over the disposal of the former 
mandate. An invitation was extended to all mem- 
bers of the Far Eastern Commission desiring to 
be heard, and at the meeting of March 17, the 
representatives of Canada, India, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines took their places 
at the Security Council table. When the meeting 
adjourned, none of these representatives had yet 
been heard. 


Requests by New Zealand and India 


The message received from Prime Minister Peter 
Fraser of New Zealand submitted that the disposal 
of the former Japanese-mandated islands “is an 
essential part of any plan for the control of Japan 
and the peace settlement for that country. It is 
therefore a matter of interest to those States who 
took an active part in the war against Japan.” 

The New Zealand Government therefore re- 
quested that those members of the Far Eastern 
Commission not represented on the Security 
Council—namely, the Netherlands, Canada, New 
Zealand, India, and the Philippines—should be in- 
vited to participate, if they so desired, in the pres- 
ent Security Council discussions. 

In its letter the Government of India, stating 
that its “interest in the matter is unques- 
tioned,” requested the privilege of acquainting the 
Security Council with its views on the subject of 
the former Japanese-mandated islands. The Gov- 
ernment sought this privilege under Article 31 of 
the Charter, which states that “Any Member of 
the United Nations which is not a member of the 
Security Council may participate, without vote, in 
the discussion of any question brought before the 
Security Council whenever the latter considers that 
the interests of that Member are specially affected.” 

On behalf of the United States Government, 
Warren R. Austin freely assented to the requests 
by New Zealand and India to participate in the 
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Security Council’s discussions. In doing so, how- 
ever, the United States representative emphasized 
that his Government did not agree with the reasons 
given in the New Zealand message, or statements 
such as the one that the disposal of the islands “‘is 
an essential part of any plan for the control of 
Japan and the peace settlement of that country.” 
The United States denied this allegation of fact, 
and also the allegation that members of the Far 
Eastern Commission were necessarily interested in 
the problem under discussion. Nevertheless, the 
United States would freely join with other mem- 
bers of the Security Council in inviting any mem- 
bers of the Far Eastern Commission requesting to 
be heard “within a reasonable time.” 

The Security Council agreed to extend invita- 
tions to India and New Zealand, and also to any 
other member of the Far Eastern Commission 
applying to be heard in the Council’s discussion of 
the former Japanese-mandated islands. 

Before the meeting adjourned, the Australian 
representative, Paul Hasluck, formally submitted 
an amendment to the draft trusteeship agreement. 
This amendment proposed the addition of a new 
article, to be known as article 17, to read as follows: 

“This Agreement is subject to confirmation in 
the interim or final treaty of peace between Japan 
and the allied powers, victorious in the war against 
Japan, it being understood that by such treaty 
Japan shall be required to surrender all its rights, 
if any, relating to the control and administration 
of the present territories, and such territories shall 
be formally detached from any form of control by 
Japan.” 


The President’s Opinion 

At the meeting of March 17, the President of 
the Council, Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, gave 
his opinion on the constitutional aspects of the 
Australian amendment. He thought it difficult to 
accept the idea that a decision by the Council on 
matters relating to trusteeship for strategic areas 
could require confirmation by any other interna- 
tional body. The decision to approve the trustee- 
ship agreement was final so far as the United 
Nations was concerned, and could only be revoked 
by another decision of the Security Council itself. 
On the other hand, the Security Council could 
not properly give a directive to a peace conference 
not held under the auspices of the United Nations. 

Before inviting the representatives of India, 
Canada, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and the 
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Philippines to take their places at the Council 
table, the Chairman called on the members of the 
Council to express themselves upon the constitu- 
tional aspects of the Australian amendment. 

Mr. Hasluck sought to clarify the meaning and 


intention of the amendment which he had intro- © 


duced. He reiterated his former statement that the 
Australian delegation was solely concerned with 
trying to establish “the simple principle that the 
belligerents in the war against Japan have the 
right to join in any decision which is part of the 
peace settlement with Japan. And we say that the 
disposal of these islands is part of that peace 
settlement.” 

It was not a “directive to the peace conference” 
but merely an understanding among members of 
the Security Council that Australia desired. If such 
an understanding existed, the members who attend 
the peace conference could be relied upon to act 
in accordance with it. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding as to its 
position, the Australian Government had re-drafted 
the first line of the amendment to read: ‘This 
agreement will enter into force on the date on 
which the interim or final treaty of peace between 
Japan and the allied powers, victorious in war 
against Japan, becomes binding on Japan.” 

Mr. Hasluck submitted that nothing in the Char- 
ter precluded the inclusion in the terms of the 
trusteeship agreement of a provision that the agree- 
ment should become effective on a date later than 
that on which the Security Council approved the 
agreement. In fact, article 16 of the draft agreement 
stated that “the present agreement shall come into 
force” when approved by the Security Council and 
“by the Government of the United States after due 
constitutional process.” 
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Alexandre Parodi of France 
addresses the Security 
Council. The President of 
the Council, Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha of Brazil. is at the 
upper left. To the Presi- 
dent’s left is A. A. Sobo- 
lev, Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of Se 


curity Council Affairs. 


‘The representatives of Canada, India, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, and the Philippines were at 
this stage invited to take their places at the Council 
table, and Mr. Austin then presented his Govern- 
ment’s objections to the legal aspects of the ‘Aus- 
tralian amendment. 

The United States Government, he said, main- 
tained that the members of the Security Council 
“have a sacred trust to look after the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations,” but every line of the Aus- 
tralian amendment was in direct opposition to the 
Charter. Article 83 stated that “All functions of the 
United Nations relating to strategic areas, includ- 
ing the approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or amendment, 
shall be exercised by the Security Council.” There 
was no authority in the Charter to turn over to 
another body engaged in another work such a vital 
part of an agreement as the date upon which the 
agreement should become effective. What would 
happen to the agreement in the event that no treaty 
of peace was effected? Did it mean that, if a treaty 
with Japan required years to arrive at, during all 
that time this agreement was going to be in sus- 
pense? 

On the other hand, the United Nations had no 


‘authority under the Charter to make the peace 


terms. To Mr. Austin it would be “an absurd as- 
sumption” for the Security Council to undertake 
to say that the peace treaty with Japan—“if any 
one is made with Japan’—should contain certain 
terms. 

In reply to Mr. Hasluck’s allusion to article 16 
of the agreement, the United States representative 
contended that the trusteeship agreement was be- 
tween two parties, the United Nations and the 
United States as the administering authority. There 
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was a difference in reason between a provision by 
the administering authority and the United Na- 
tions that the agreement should come into effect 
when the constitutional method had been followed 
for giving it effect, and the Australian proposal that 
it should come into effect only “if and when a cer- 
tain undetermined number of nations come to an 
undetermined agreement at an undetermined time.” 

Turning to the position of Japan, Mr. Austin 
referred to the historical steps leading to the depri- 
vation of Japan of its mandatory rights. He quoted 
{from the document of surrender, which was signed 
by all the allied powers, individually or through 
General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Commander 
of the allied powers in the Pacific, to show that 
Japan had there accepted the Potsdam Declaration, 
which stated: ““The terms of the Cairo Declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese sovereignty shall 
be limited to the Islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, 
Kyushu, Shikoku, and such minor islands as we 
determine.” If the Security Council should now 
undertake to dictate to the victors what they should 
put into their peace treaty, he asked what effect 
would it have, in view of the surrender already 
made? 

Finally, the United States could only accept the 
trusteeship according to its constitutional forms. 
It was not reasonable to ask the United States two 
accept this responsibility when the “most impor- 
tant factor” of the trusteeship agreement, namely, 
the time of its effectiveness, “hung up in the air 
upon condition of the judgment and the decision” 
of nine countries. 


“A Third Party” 


Mr. El Khoury of Syria pointed out that the draft 
agreement was bilateral in character, and the Aus- 
tralian amendment introduced a third party, thus 
subjecting the execution and entrance into force of 
that agreement to events not within the competence 
of its signatories. It appeared from the Australian 
position that the Council was not sure of its author- 
ity to conclude the agreement now, “as if we were 
trying to preserve for Japan a certain form of right 
which would suspend the execution of the trustee- 
ship agreement.” 

In that case, the Syrian representative thought 
it advisable to settle that question by adopting the 
amendment proposed by the Polish delegation, 
namely, that the Preamble should contain the fol- 
lowing phrase: “Whereas Japan has violated the 
terms of the above-mentioned mandate of the 
League of Nations and thus forfeited her mandate.” 
The following point had to be settled first: “Are 
we in the right to make this trusteeship agreement 
now, or are we to wait?” If the agreement would 
not enter into force, according to the Australian 
proposal, until after the peace conference, what 
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was the use of making such an agreement at this 
time? If the Security Council had the right to pro- 
ceed, it would have to consider that Japan had no 
rights in the mandate and no control over the 
former mandated islands. 


“4 Matter of Common Justice” 


Mr. Hasluck returned to the position empha- 
sized by the Australian delegation, namely, that it 
was a matter of common justice and fairness to the 
Pacific war belligerents that any decision arising 
out of the Pacific war should be made by all the 
belligerents. No one in the Council had raised any 
objection that the administration of the islands 
should reside with the United States. But the in- 
strument of surrender to which Mr. Austin had re- 
ferred was not a perpetual arrangement. 


According to Mr. Hasluck, ‘“‘an instrument of 
surrender is an arrangement which has force until 
such time as it is replaced by a peace treaty.” The 
question of the handing over of the islands, which 
was implicit in the instrument of surrender, must 
also be part of the peace settlement. Australia was 
trying to champion not the rights of Japan, but of 
the co-belligerents in the Pacific war. Mr. Hasluck 
thought it inconceivable “that the peace settlement 
will not be binding or that the peace settlement 
will be long delayed.” 

The Australian representative maintained that 
his proposal was completely in keeping with Article 
107, which states that “Nothing in the present 
Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in re- 
lation to any state which during the Second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory to the pres- 
ent Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that 
war by the Governments having responsibility for 
such action.” Australia based its,amendment on the 
understanding that action of the most extreme kind 
would be taken against Japan. 

The Australian representative then brought for- 
ward a “practical reason” favoring a brief delay in 
putting the agreement into effect. ‘The United States 
was at present a non-administering member of the 
Trusteeship Council. With the agreement in effect, 
it would become an administering member, and two 
non-administering members would have to be 
elected immediately to provide a balance in the 
membership of the Council between administering 
and non-administering states. Because the General 
Assembly alone can elect new members, a difficult 
question would arise as to whether the Trusteeship 
Council could function if the United States were 
immediately to become an administering authority. 


Finally, no injury would be done either to the 
peoples of the islands, or to the interests of the 
United States or of the United Nations, Mr. Has- 
luck contended, by a slight delay. The United States 
was in de facto control of the territories, and there 
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was no doubt that it would administer them accord- 
ing to the spirit and terms of the agreement. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan supported the Australian 
amendment as being in line with doubts which he 
had expressed earlier regarding the propriety of 
considering the draft agreement pending the final 
disposal of the islands under the peace treaty with 
Japan. 

He could not agree with Mr. Austin that it was 
not legitimate for the Council to take a decision in a 
matter involving conditions ever which it had no 
control. His own Government had passed such deci- 
sions on various occasions, and he thought it possi- 
ble for the Security Council to exercise its own 
sovereignty and to state that an agreement should 
come into force under certain conditions. 

The United Kingdom representative pointed out 
that the terms of surrender and the peace treaty 
might not be identical. It was improbable, but not 
inconceivable, that the peace treaty might not re- 
quire Japan to surrender all its rights relating to the 
control and administration of the present territories. 
But if Mr. Austin conceded that possibility, what 
then would be the status of the trusteeship agree- 
ment, and what would be the position of the United 
States Government itself? 


To make it clear that the Australian proposal — 


had no intention of dictating the terms of peace to 
those responsible for drafting them, Sir Alexander 
suggested that the article proposed by Australia 
should read as follows: “This agreement will enter 
into force on the date on which the interim or 
final treaty of peace between Japan and the Allied 
Powers . .. becomes binding on Japan, on the under- 
standing that by such treaty Japan will be required 
to surrender all its rights (if any) relating to the 
control and administration of the present territories 
and such territories shall be formally detached from 
any form of control by Japan.” 

Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland opposed the Australian 
amendment on the grounds that Japan had forfeited 
its rights to the former mandated islands, and this 
fact disposed of article 17 proposed by Australia. 
He also pointed out that the article was actually in 
contradiction with the preceding article. which 


states that the agreement shall come into force when 
approved by the Security Council and by the 
United States Government. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China also opposed the amend- 
ment. He was “no more convinced of the necessity 
than... of the constitutionality of this proposal.” 
Like Dr. Lange, he maintained that Japan had 
forfeited her legal claim to the mandate, and was 
convinced that the Security Council had the legal 
competence to deal with the disposal of the islands. 


As a party to the agreement, the United States 
necessarily had to go through its constitutional 
process of ratification. But it was not an analogous 
situation to tie up the agreement with the coming 
peace treaty with Japan in order to establish its 
legal effect. It seemed to Dr. Quo Tai-chi that such 
an action would place an important limitation on 
the inherent functions and competence of the Se- 
curity Council and establish a dangerous precedent. 

Finally, the Chinese representative emphasized 
that the great question was not the date on which 
the agreement should come into force, but to make 
sure that the date was not dependent upon some 
outside body. Nor should the agreement appear as a 
limitation of the rights of the Security Council. 


Mr. Alexandre Parodi of France stated that the 
Australian amendment in both its original and 
re-drafted forms made the Security Council’s deci- 
sion dependent upon a decision of the peace confer- 
ence. The French delegation maintained that the 
present procedure of the Security Council was per- 
fectly acceptable, as the League of Nations no 
longer existed, and the United Nations must pro- 
nounce itself on the obligations which Japan had 
forfeited. 

The French representative also pointed out that 
he had suggested at an earlier meeting that a “more 
normal procedure” might have been followed. This 
would have meant leaving the question to be settled 
by the peace conference, with the Council then 
taking action under the proper articles of the 
Charter. 

The Security Council agreed to consider the 
question of the former Japanese-mandated islands 
again on Friday, March 21, 1947. 


Announcing the publication by the UNITED NATIONS of 


“Resolutions Adopted by the General Assem- 


bly During the Second Part of its First Session, 
October 23 to December 15, 1946.” 


This publication contains the complete resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations during its recent session at Flushing Meadow, New York. Containing 203 pages of 
English and French text, it is priced at 75 cents or 3/gd. 
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Balkan Inquiry Nearing Conclusion 


Investigation Team Makes Visit to Greek Partisan Area 


Ax INVESTIGATION team of the Security Council’s 
Balkan Commission visited Partisan-held territory 
of Greek Macedonia during the week, but did not 
contact the Partisan leader, General Marcos Vafi- 
ades, although it had made the arduous trip from 
Salonika in order to question him. 

Members of the team representing Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, France, Syria, the United Kingdom 
and the United States returned to Salonika, while 
the representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R., as 
well as representatives of the liaison officers for 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, stayed behind 
with the intention of remaining until General 
Marcos arrived. 


Plans Changed 


When the Commission decided three weeks earlier 
to,send an investigation team to question the Parti- 
san leader at his request, its secretariat succeeded in 
making contact with the Partisans through a source 
established as reliable, and all arrangements were 
made to proceed to Macedonia, but when it was 
decided on March 10 that the investigation team 
should leave for the Partisan area two days later, 
there was no time to check whether those arrange- 
ments were still valid. En route it was learned that 
the plans had to be changed because of recent opera- 
tions. 

The investigation team, its staff, liaison repre- 
sentatives and correspondents, comprising a total 
of 36 persons, left Salonika early on March 12 and, 
after traveling for more than two days by motor 
vehicles and pack mules, reached the village of 
Kastanofito in the Grammos Mountains in western- 
most Macedonia. 

On the way, the. party passed many burned and 
deserted villages. The first night was spent in the 
village of Siatista, held by Greek Government troops 
whose headquarters was in a school house with 
sandbagged windows and a mortar on the second 
floor. The district was quiet at the time, but the 
local commander warned that he had just received 
an order from his division headquarters to attack 
the Partisans in that area, and that it would be 
difficult to distinguish between the United Nations 
mission and a Partisan concentration. 

To this, Colonel A. Roscher Lund, chief of the 
Commission’s secretariat, replied that in view of the 
assurances he had received from Alexis Kyrou, 
liaison officer for the Greek Government, that Gov- 
ernment forces would not hamper the team’s move- 
ments, the United Nations would consider any at- 
tacks on the mission as “plain murder.” He added 
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that it was a peculiar coincidence that the division 
should give orders to attack on the day of the 
team’s visit. The Greek Government commander 
said he would communicate the statement to his 
division headquarters. 

The party reached the village of Vogatsikon on 
the second day, and an advance group went on to 
the village of Yerma to contact the Partisans for in- 
structions on how to proceed. Yerma had been 
evacuated that morning, however, as a Greek army 
plane had flown over the village, but armed Parti- 
sans came down from the mountains to outline ar- 
rangements for a meeting in a place other than 
originally planned. 

That day the party crossed the Aliakanon 
River from Government-held territory into Parti- 
san-held territory. 

Mules were supplied by the Partisans at Amudara 
and the convoy proceeded after dark by muleback 
and on foot along mountain trails and/arrived at 
the village of Nostikos at 9 p.m. At all villages an 
enthusiastic welcome was given. Members of the 
party were billeted in homes in the villages where 
they spent the nights. 

The next day the group went on to Kastanofito, 
the village headquarters of Kapetan Yennulis of 
the Partisans, who informed the team that General 
Marcos was not there. He suggested that the party 
proceed another five hours to meet him at his head- 
quarters. 


Troop Movements Interfere 


The team made a counter proposal, however, that 
General Marcos come to the village, to which Kape- 
tan Yennulis agreed. He said that the General had 
intended to meet the team on the road near the 
village of Vogatsikon, but because of Greek Gov- 
ernment troop movements had decided to change his 
plans. Kapetan Yennulis gave assurance that Gen- 
eral Marcos would arrive the next day, and that his 
delay was caused by the necessity to cross the Greek 
Government lines. 

The investigation team then decided at a private 
meeting to wait and to consider the situation further 
if General Marcos had not arrived by the next 
night, March 15. 

The next morning, however, the representatives 
were called to a private meeting at the request of 
the United States representative, who moved that 
the team should return immediately to Salonika 
without waiting for General Marcos. He declared 
that the United States resented the indignity and 
impoliteness of the witness in not appearing. 





He was supported by the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Syria and the United Kingdom, but 
strongly opposed by the representatives of Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. The representative of France 
stated that aithough he shared the surprise of other 
representatives that General Marcos had not put 
in an appearance, he could see no reason to alter 
the decision of the previous day. 

The U.S.S.R. representative stated that the Com- 
mission had decided to hear General Marcos at his 
headquarters but that, in refusing to go forward 
to that headquarters when requested to do so by 
Kapetan Yennuiis, the team had not complied with 
that decision. He considered, therefore, that the 
mission should await the Partisan leader’s arrival 
and declared his intention of doing so, regardless 
of what decision was made by other members of 
the team. He was supported by the representative 


of Poland. 


Must Keep to Schedule 


‘The team finally decided that it would question 
General Marcos if he arrived before midnight, but 
that it could not hear him if he arrived after that 
hour because it was essential for it to leave for 


Salonika not later than the next morning in order | 


to keep up with its schedule. 

The result was that the majority of the team left 
at 8 a.m. on Sunday, March 16, without seeing the 
Partisan leader. 

The Polish and Soviet representatives, together 
with the representatives of the three liaison officers 
and a press correspondent, remained behind. A 
representative of the Greck liaison officer had not 


accompanied the team into the Partisan-controlled 
territory. 

In addition, a Greek interpreter for the investiga- 
tion team decided to remain with the Partisans, 
Explaining his reasons in a statement to the team 
chairman, Lieutenant-General Maurice Delvoie of 
Belgium, he said that he considered that his place 
was with the Partisans and that, further, the Greek 
liaison officer had threatened him with arrest. 

Later the Greek liaison officer addressed a letter 
to the Commission asking if the representatives of 
the U.S.S.R. and Poland and the Albanian, Bul- 
garian and Yugoslav liaison officers who had re- 
mained with the Partisans were to be regarded as an 
investigation team of the Commission, charged with 
a special mission. This information was required, 
he said, in order that necessary instructions might 
be sent to the Greek authorities. 

Mr. Kyrou stated that according to his informa- 
tion the party had left Partisan headquarters for 
another destination. 

The Commission unanimously decided to send 
the following letter to the chief Albanian, Bulgarian 
and Yugoslav liaison officers in Salonika: 

“To avoid all misunderstandings, we deem it 
advisable that your representative on the team of 
General Delvoie does not remain in the region 
which the majority of this team has left. We would 
therefore appreciate a telegram from you to these 
representatives to return and rejoin us in Salonika.” 


Misunderstanding Cited 


In a message to United Nations Headquarters 
during the week, the Commission attributed to a 


The assistant director 
(right) of the Hadjikyrian- 
kion School, Greece, which 
was alleged by the Alban- 
ian and Yugoslave liaison 
officers to be a “quisling 
camp” is questioned there 
at a hearing conducted by 
one of the investigation 
teams of the Security Coun- 


cil’s Balkan Commission. 
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General Previsi (center) 
testifies before an investiga- 
tion team of the Security 
Councils Balkan Commis- 
-ion in Athens. Interned at 
Piraeus since August 1946, 
he had been in the Alban- 
ian Army and rose to the 
rank of general during the 


Italian occupation. 


misunderstanding recent difficulty at the Yugoslav 
border when one of its investigation teams was 
prevented from entering the town of Dragos. 

The message said that the Commission believed 
that the misunderstanding had arisen from faulty 
orders received by the local commander and the 
fact that Dragos was not included in the investiga- 
tion team’s pre-approved itinerary. 

The Commission decided that in future each team 
should work according to a plan which would be 
communicated to the liaison officer, together with 
its itinerarv, and that should a team decide during 
the course of its investigation that it wished to visit 
neighboring communities, the Government con- 
serned, through the liaison officer, should authorize 
and facilitate these visits. 


Autonomist Movement 


At one of the sessions of the full Commission, 
Josip Djerdja, liaison officer for Yugoslavia, pre- 
sented a statement on the Macedonian Autonomist 
movement, in which he contended that the Greek 
Government was trying to divert the attention ot 
the Commission from the “total bankruptcy” of 
the Greek witnesses by concentrating on this Au- 
tonomous movement in Greek Macedonia. This, 
he said, was a manoeuver by the Greek Govern- 
ment and its British advisers, who were afraid of 
the inevitable conclusion to be drawn by the Com- 
mission that they alone were to blame for the 
“horrible conditions” in Greece. More than 20,000 
Macedonian refugees now lived outside the bor- 
ders of Greek Macedonia, he stated. 

Mr. Djerdja declared that during the liberation 
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struggle and afterwards the British vice-consul in 
Lerin, Greek Macedonia, and a British officer “wove 
a net of intrigues all over Greek Macedonia and 
prepared the groove for the vicious activities of the 
so-called Greater Macedonia Autonomist move- 
ment.” The vice-consul was supported by the entire 
staff of the consulate and local Greek authorities, 
he continued, and soon after the Security Council’s 
decision to send its Commission to the Balkans the 
vice-consul and his entire staff left Lerin in order 
to avoid being questioned. 

Mr. Kyrou replied that, by making himself the 
spokesman of the Slav Macedonians in Greece, Mr. 
Djerdja proved the charges made by Greece that 
Yugoslavia was interfering in Greek Macedonian 
affairs. 


Mr. Djerdja declared that Yugoslavia could not 
remain indifferent to the terrible fate of the Slav 
minority in Greek Macedonia. 


The Commission completed its hearing of wit- 
nesses on March 15 and left to one of its investiga- 
tion teams the task of hearing any remaining 
witnesses. 

The Commission planned to proceed to Skra, 
scene of an incident on the Greek-Yugoslav border, 
on March 18, and to cross into Yugoslavia later to 
question Yugoslav witnesses. Until April 8 the Com- 
mission and its investigation teams were to con- 
tinue a series of visits to various points in the 
frontier area, and on April 10 in Geneva the Com- 
mission was scheduled to begin preparation of its 
report to the Security Council. An advance party 
was to arrive in Geneva on March 31. 








EBicur more plenary meetings last week saw the 
Economic and Social Council more than halfway 
through the work of its fourth session. By March 
12, twenty-one plenary meetings had been held. 
In various committees detailed studies were pro- 
ceeding, and drafts of resolutions were being 
formulated for submission to the Council’s con- 
cluding meetings. Only four reports remain to 
come before the Council for general consideration: 
those of the Commission on the Status of Women, 
the Statistical and Population Commissions, and 
the report on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas in Asia and the Far East. These 
will be discussed during the current week. Nearly 
all other agenda items still to be considered by 
the Council are connected with these reports. 

Last week, the Council completed its discussion 
of the Transport and Communications Commis- 
sions’ report, and held general discussions on the 
reports of the Social Commission (see page ........ ) 
and of the Commission on Human Rights, both 
of which it referred to its ad hoc social committee. 
In addition, the Council considered the General 
Assembly’s resolution on the crime of genocide, 
and two reports on the International Emergency 
Children’s Fund. 


Transport Decisions 

Completing its chapter-by-chapter review of the 
report of the Transport and Communications 
Commission, the Council on March 11 endorsed in 
principle a recommendation that the Secretary- 
General be instructed to undertake preliminary 
studies on regional inland transport organization 
in Asia and the Far East, and in the Americas. 
The decision was referred to the Council’s commit- 
tee of the whole on economic questions, which was 
scheduled to review the subject in detail this week. 

The Council also agreed in principle to authorize 
its standing Committee on Negotiations with Spe- 
cialized Agencies at the appropriate moment to 
enter into negotiations with the Universal Postal 
Union (UPU) and the International Telecom- 
munications Union (ITU). 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion had recommended the establishment of a 
European Transport Organization. This recom- 
mendation was referred by the Council to its ad 
hoc committee which is considering the terms of 
reference of ECE, for report and recommendation. 

The Council also discussed another recommen- 
dation of the Commission that a small technical 
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committee should prepare, prior to the Conter- 
ence on Safety of Life at Sea to be convened by the 
United Kingdom next autumn, a factual report on 
existing measures for the co-ordination of safety 
and rescue arrangements. 

Following a general discussion in the Council, 
the proposal was examined by the committee of 
the whole. The committee agreed on a resolution 
by which the Council would take note of the fact 
that “the United Kingdom Government . . . is 
prepared to invite the necessary experts . . . to 
the Conference and also, preliminary to the Con- 
ference, to convene a preparatory committee of 
experts.” The draft resolution instructs the Secre- 
tary-General “to continue the preliminary study 
of this problem . . . and to follow and assist the 
work of the preparatory committee and of the 
Conference itself.” 

A draft resolution on the proposed establish- 
ment of a worldwide inter-governmental shipping 
organization was also adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole, to which the question had been re- 
ferred by the Council. 

By this resolution, the Secretary-General would 
be instructed “to convene a conference of inter- 
ested governments to consider the establishment 
of an inter-governmental maritime organization,” 
which would use the draft conventions prepared 
by the United Maritime Consultative Council as 
the basis for discussion. This conference would 
also “consider if the scope and purposes of the 
organization should include the removal or pre- 
vention of unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns.” 


Human Rights Commission’s Report 


Two plenary meetings of the Council last week 
were devoted to a general discussion of the report 
of the Commission on Human Rights, which was 
subsequently referred to the Council’s committee 
of the whole for further study. Many of the com- 
ments related to three of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations: first, the method of drafting an 
International Bill of Rights; second, the method 
proposed for handling communications to the 
Commission; and third, the composition of the 
Sub-Commissions on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press, and on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities. 


The Commission had decided to entrust to its 
officers—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt of the United 
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States, Dr. P. C. Chang of China and Dr. Charles 
Malik of Lebanon, respectively Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Rapporteur—the task of formulat- 
ing a preliminary draft International Bill of 
Rights which, after consideration by the Commis- 
sion, would be referred to the Council and then 
to the General Assembly. 

Criticizing this procedure, Mrs. Hansa Mehta 
of India said that this drafting group had received 
no instructions except that it is “to be guided by 
the general discussion that took place in the Com- 
mission.” Definite guidance she thought should 
have been given to the group on the contents of 
the draft document it has been directed to produce. 

Speaking of the need for implementing the Bill, 
Mrs. Mehta said: “It is necessary to make it clear 
that the Bill of Rights cannot be a mere declaration 
of rights. Unless it is binding on the states Members 
of the United Nations it will have no meaning.” 
The problem of implementation, as the Indian 
representative saw it, is two-fold: first, supervision 
of the observance of rights; and second, enforce- 
ment if the rights are not observed. 

The French representative, Pierre Mendes- 
France, who endorsed the drafting procedure pro- 
posed by the Commission, pointed to one category 
of human beings in war-time for which no protect- 
ing convention exists: the civilian population. 
“During the tragic period which has just ended,” 
Mr. Mendes-France said, “there was no protection 


whatever concerning civilian persons; yet there 


Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
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the Economic and Social 
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were conventions concerning fighting men and 
prisoners.” He proposed that this ommission might 
be studied by the drafting group. 

Professor A. P. Morozov of the U.S.S.R. noted 
that the drafting group had been set up by the 
Commission before any decisions had been taken on 
the actual rights. This made the group’s responsi- 
bility much wider than had originally been in- 
tended. 

He also felt that the group itself should be ex- 
panded from three to five members, to include 
representation from Europe, a suggestion which was 
backed later in the discussion by the Czechoslovak 
representative, Dr. Jan Papanek. 

Dr. Alberto Arca Parré of Peru stated that in 
his opinion the drafting of an International Bill of 
Human Rights should take place simultaneously 
with the creation of machinery to implement such 
rights. He pointed to the fact that most national 
constitutions contained provisions for the rights of 
the individual and, while recommending that the 
Commission study and take notice of all existing 
national legislation in this respect, he stressed that 
the International Bill of Rights must go beyond 
a mere compilation of already recognized rights. 

Dr. Arca Parr6é also endorsed the principle that 
the group charged with the drafting of the Inter- 
national Bill should be composed of representatives 
of governments. Only by this means, he said, could 
fair geographic distribution of membership be 
ensured. 





Dr. Malik, the Rapporteur of the ‘Commission, 
explained the status of the “drafting group” to the 
council. Actually the preparation of a preliminary 
draft Bill was being undertaken, he said, by the Com- 
mission itself (with the assistance of the Secreta- 
riat) , which was acting through its officers. The off- 
cers did not constitute a “group”; the phase “‘draft- 
ing group” was misleading. Because the Commission 
itself was serving as a drafting committee, there 
could be no question of enlarging it, Dr. Malik ex- 
plained. 

Leroy D. Stinebower of the United States re- 
minded the Council of a proposal put forward by 
his Government at the Commission’s meetings that 
in addition to personal, procedural and _ political 
rights (such as freedom of speceh, safeguards to 
persons accused of crime, right to citizenship) the 
proposed Bill of Rights should include a category 
of social rights, such as rights to employment and 
social security, to equal opportunity, and the right 
to enjoy minimum standards of economic, social 
and cultural well-being. 

Christopher Mayhew, of the United Kingdom, 
thought that the Human Rights Commission could 


hardly be able to prepare the International Bill . 


during its next session. It would be better, he said, 
if the Commission took more time for study and 
presented the International Bill to the General 
Assembly in 1948 and if methods of implementing 
the Bill could be discussed later. 


Procedure for Handling Communications 


Recognizing that it “has no power to take any 
action in regard to any complaints concerning 
human rights,” the Commission on Human Rights 
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cess. 


had agreed on a procedure for handling commu- 
nications addressed to it. According to this proce- 
dure the Secretary-General would be requested to 
compile an annotated confidential list of communi- 
cations for distribution to members (the communi- 
cations would be made available to Commission 
members on request), and prior to each session, 
the Commission’s Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
should meet with one or two members of the Com- 
mission to receive the communications and bring 
to the Commission’s attention any which might 
assist it in its work. 

Professor Morozov of the U.S.S.R. agreed with 
the Commission’s conception of its own lack of 
power regarding complaints received by it, but he 
felt that the procedure conflicted with the pro 
visions of the Charter on the relations of: United 
Nations organs with other organizations. He said 
that the Charter clearly defined the Economic and 
Social Council’s authorized sources of information, 
and that the procedure went beyond the Charter. 


The Sub-Commissions 


The Commission on Human Rights had been 
authorized by the Council to set up sub-com- 
missions on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press and on the Prevention of Dis 
crimination and the Protection of Minorities. The 
Commission had decided that these two subsidiaries 
should be composed of experts, rather than govern- 
ment representatives, and to this Professor Moro- 
zov of the U.S.S.R. took exception, proposing in- 
stead that the Council choose the members of the 
elected governments as members of the sub-com- 
missions, following the procedure already adopted 
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for electing commission members. The Czechoslo- 
vak representative took the same view. 

The United Kingdom representative, Christopher 
Mayhew, suggested that the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities could not really begin to work effective- 
ly until some outline of a Bill of Rights had been 
formulated, since a large part of the Sub-Commis- 
sion’s task would be to propose suitable provisions 
for ensuring that there was no discrimination with 
regard to the rights set forth in the Bill. 

Leroy D. Stinebower of the United States sug- 
gested that the first task of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press should 
be the preparation of a draft agenda for the pro- 
posed conference on Freedom of Information. This 
conference, if properly planned and executed, he 
said, would greatly advance the time when freedom 
of infomation would cease to be classified as a 
problem and become a fact. 


Genocide 


By a unanimous resolution, the General Assembly 
last December had requested the Economic and 
Social Council to “undertake the necessary studies, 
with a view to drawing up a draft convention on 
the crime of genocide to be submitted to the next 
regular session of the General Assembly.”” Genocide 
was defined by this resolution as ‘‘a denial of the 
right of existence of entire human groups, as homi- 
cide is the denial of the right to live of individual 
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human beings.” The Assembly affirmed that “geno- 
cide is a crime under international law which the 
civilized world condemns, and for the commission 
of which principals and accomplices — whether 
private individuals, public officials or statesmen, 
and whether the crime is committed on religious, 
racial, political or any other grounds—are punish- 
able.” 

Last week the Council discussed the General <As- 
sembly’s directive on this subject. Speaking as repre- 
sentative of one of the three governments (Cuba, 
India and Panama) which had introduced the reso- 
lution on genocide at the General Assembly, Dr. 
Guillermo Belt of Cuba proposed that a committee 
of the Council be appointed to produce a _pre- 
liminary draft convention to be circulated to Mem- 
ber governments prior to the Council’s fifth session, 
at which time the draft could be considered and 
submitted to the General Assembly. 

Ivar Lunde of Norway suggested that the draft 
should be drawn up in consultation with the 
Assembly’s Committee on the Development and 
Codification of International Law. 

The Peruvian representative, Dr. Alberto Arca 
Parro, supported Dr. Belt’s suggestion, but felt that 
clarification was needed on the action that the 
United Nations should take against those guilty of 
genocide. Further, he felt that a convention on the 
crime should clearly indicate who would be ad- 
judged responsible for the offence. He also suggested 
that genocide should be considered as having been 
committed even if only individuals were involved. 
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To this effect, Dr. Arca Parré introduced a resolu- 
tion stating that “crimes against health, life and 
property which are perpetrated against one or more 
persons and which are carried out, individually or 
collectively, following secret or open decisions with 
the purpose of inflicting unlawful punishment 
upon persons belonging to groups which are sub- 
ject to racial, religious, political or any other kind 
of discrimination, should be included in the inter- 
national covenant on genocide.” 

Paul Guerin, of France, suggested that a more 
appropriate procedure for drafting the convention 
would be to refer it to the Commission on Human 
Rights for report to the Council’s next session. 

Still another procedure was put forward by Chris- 
topher Mayhew of the United Kingdom, who pro- 
posed that the Secretariat, in collaboration with 
lawyers and experts, should prepare the draft for 
submission to the Council. 

Professor Morozov of the U.S.S.R. backed the 
suggestion that a committee of the Council should 
produce the draft. 

The three proposals on the procedure, together 
with the Peruvian resolution, were referred to the 
Council’s ad hoc Social Committee of the Whole. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 


It was on a proposal made by the Economic and 
Social Council at its third session that the General 
Assembly established at its last session the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. The Social Com- 
mission at its first session made recommendations 
on the operation of the Fund. Last week, the Coun- 
cil began its review of a report from the Fund and 
the Social Commission’s recommendations, together 
with recommendations from the Secretary-General 
on the ways and means by which a proposal to 
solicit the contribution of one day’s pay from “per- 
sons, organizations and peoples all over the world 
... for the purpose of helping to meet relief needs 
during 1947” could be carried out. 

‘The Chairman of the Executive Board of the 
Fund, Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, noted that the 
last shipments of UNRRA’s food supplies to 
Europe will be made in a few days. He ap- 
pealed to the Council to take measures which 
would provide the Fund with the means to enable 
it to come into operation as soon as possible. He 
explained that the Fund’s Executive Board had de- 
cided that it wuld not be proper to start the Fund’s 
operations until assurances were obtained of sufh- 
cient financial support. Thus far, Dr. Rajchman in- 
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formed the Council, the Fund has received requests 
for aid from seven European countries and from 
China. 

The Fund considers as its target in Europe the 
provision of aid to twenty million children, some. 
what more than one out of every five children op 
that continent, but only two-thirds of the number 
which, according to its estimates, need aid. Possibly 
more than thirty million children in the Far East 
are also in urgent need. This aid, the Executiye 
Board decided, would take the form of one school 
meal a day, estimated to cost $20 a year for each 
child. 


The Secretary-General’s proposals on the one. 


day’s pay scheme are as follows: 

1. Co-operation from category “A” non-govern. 
mental organizations, which “represent between 
them the great majority of the world’s producers 
and consumers,” should be solicited. “Collection 
might be initiated through them at an international 
level,” the Secretary-General’s report suggests. 

2. Formation of a committee of these organiza 
tions to plan, initiate and co-ordinate the campaign 
at the international level. “In individual countries, 
national committees . . . would be set up which 
would decide on the most effective way of organizing 
the campaign in the country concerned.” These 
committees “should, so far as possible, include 
representation of all the major interested bodies 
within the countries and should therefore not neces- 
sarily be confined to the national members of the 
organizations constituting the international com- 
mittee.” 


3. Arrangement to meet the special problems of 
participating countries. In many countries the ap 
propriate method of contributing, the Secretary- 
General suggests, might be by an increase in pro- 
duction. It might also be appropriate in some 
countries to arrange that a definite part of the pro- 
ceeds be devoted to relief within the country itself. 
Foreign exchange difficulties must also be taken into 
account. 


4. The scheme to begin some time near the end 
of 1947. The Secretary-General noted the importance 
of the timing of the appeal in what he describes as 
“the first direct United Nations approach to individ- 
uals all over the world to meet the immediate needs 
of their fellow men.” 

The discussion will be concluded this week, when 
the question will be sent to the social committee for 
further consideration and the preparation of a draft 
resolution. 
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Scope of Social Commission’s Work 
Economic and Social Council Discusses Report 


Av four plenary meetings between March 11 and 
13, the Economic and Social Council discussed the 
report of its Social Commission before sending it 
for detailed consideration to a Committee of the 
Whole. Ihe debate touched on almost every recom- 
mendation of the Commission and a feeling ex- 
pressed by several delegates was that the Commission 
should concentrate upon concrete and practical 
social problems requiring immediate attention 
rather than elaborate upon general issues. Anxiety 
that the Commission should not overlap on the 
competence of specialized agencies was also ex- 
pressed. At the close of the debate, the Commis- 
sion’s vice-chairman, David Wilson, of New Zea- 
land, dealt with the main points of criticism. 

Leonid Kaminsky, of Byelorussia, opening the 
debate, urged the Economic and Social Council 
without delay to find effective measures to control 
trafic in women and children and _ prostitution. 
Those problems, he said, though they had been 
dealt with by the League of Nations, still had not 
been adequately solved. 

Mr. Kaminsky dealt with a proposal of the Social 
Commission to establish a technical committee to 
co-ordinate population censuses. He was opposed 
to that recommendation on the ground that such 
co-ordination could well be achieved without creat- 
ing another special body. He objected also to the 
long-range program of training a staff of social 
workers within the United Nations Secretariat 
because such a_ project would overburden the 
United Nations budget. Furthermore, he considered 
the training of social workers to be primarily the 
duty of individual governments. 

Mr. Kaminsky also emphasized the necessity for 
limiting the scope of the Social Commission to 
immediate practical needs, especially in the way 
of avoiding duplication of work of specialized 
agencies in similar fields. 


More Affirmative Role 

Mrs. Mehta of India also emphasized that traffic 
in women and children and prostitution are prob- 
lems which require immediate attention. Her 
country, she said, was particularly interested in 
the training of personnel for social work and she en- 
dorsed the Commission’s recommendation to the 
effect that the United Nations should play a more 
atirmative role than the League of Nations in 
developing international training services. 

Christopher Mayhew, of the United Kingdom, 
said that it had been the rather thankless task of 
his Government since the early days of the United 
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Nations to sound a note of caution as to the scope 
of the Social Commission and the range of questions 
with which it should deal. The British Government 
had felt it necessary to do that, not because it felt 
less deeply than others about social questions, but 
because it was anxious to see the United Nations 
machinery devoting itself to practical tasks in a 
practical way, and because it wanted to see the best 
possible use being made of the agencies which al- 
ready existed in the social field. 


Avoiding Duplication 


Dr. E. N. van Kleffens, of the Netherlands, said 
that the functions of the Economic and Social 
Council, and its Commissions, as well as those of 
the specialized agencies must be carefully defined 
to achieve the best practical result and to avoid 
duplication of work in the same field. He fully con- 
curred with the view of the Social Commission, 
however, that the United Nations ought to be 
more active in the social field than the League of 
Nations had been. 

In the view of the Canadian representative, Dr. 
George F. Davidson, the Economic and Social 
Council should attach equal weight to social 
as well as to economic questions. Compared to the 
broad terms of reference set out for the Economic 
and Employment Commission, the scope of the 
Social Commission, he considered, as recommended 
in the report, was too wide. The Social Commission 
should have ambitious terms of reference, but it 
was necessary to establish a practical workable order 
of priority in items that required action. 

Dr. Alberto Arca Parréd, of Peru, emphasized the 
need for action to improve living conditions in 
different parts of the world. Referring to a resolu- 
tion of the Social Commission instructing the Sec- 
retariat to study standards of living in under- 
developed countries, and suggest ways in which 
experts could contribute to the solution of problems, 
Dr. Parré6 said that that would be worthless unless it 
meant that research would be carried out in the 
field which would lead to practical measures being 
taken. 

Walter Nash, of New Zealand, said that a wide a 
field as possible should be covered in the investi- 
gation of social matters. It was the social pur- 
pose in the end that brought the United Nations 
into being. The Security Council existed to en- 
able something to be achieved so that the social 
end could be reached. To him, the social objective 
of the Economic and Social Council was the only 
purpose of the United Nations which would enable 
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men to live longer and more healthily than they 
would have done had there not been a United 
Nations. The only reason that the Security Coun- 
cil was needed, as he saw it, was because some pred- 
atory people might prevent the social end being 
achieved. 

Jan Papanek, of Czechoslovakia, also emphasized 
the importance of attempting to solve the many 
pressing social problems which were besetting the 
world today. The most urgent problem now, he 
said, was the need to care for children, innocent 
victims of war, who were suffering in many countries. 
Another urgent problem was the need to provide 
shelter for millions of homeless people. Housing 
was not, in his view, primarily an economic problem, 
a question of investment, raw materials, and profits. 
It was primarily a social problem. They had to real- 
ize that people could not work effectively and live as 
human beings if they were housed in homes that 
did not provide at least a certain necessary shelter. 


Record of the ILO 


During the debate, Mr. W. Jenks, representative 
of the ILO, gave a detailed account of the work 
of his organization in the social field since 1919, and 
outlined the social security schemes promoted by the 
ILO in various countries since 1925. When ILO first 
became active in the field, he said, compulsory in- 
surance for employment injury existed in nine- 
teen countries, sickness insurance schemes in thir- 
teen countries, old age pensions schemes on a 
compulsory insurance or universal non-contribu- 
tory basis in twenty countries, family allowance 
schemes on the same basis nowhere, and unemploy- 
ment provision schemes in only five countries. 

‘Today employment injury schemes existed in 43 
countries, sickness insurance schemes in 34 countries, 
old age pension schemes in 38 countries, family al- 
lowance schemes in sixteen countries and unem- 
ployment provision schemes in fifteen countries. In 
the great majority of cases, he said, the scope of 
those schemes had been greatly widened, and the 
standard of benefits afforded greatly improved in 
the course of the last 20 years. It was, he thought, 
generally acknowledged that while varied forces 
had been at work in bringing about these changes, 
the widespread development of social security 
schemes owed much to the influence and guidance 
of the ILO. . 

Mr. Jenks opposed the suggestion in the Social 
Commission’s report that vocational guidance and 
the recruiting and placing of workers be regarded 
as part of welfare programs and made the respon- 
sibility of welfare personnel. The ILO was of the 
opinion, he said, that that matter was an industrial 
question which should not be dealt with in associa- 
tion with child welfare, prevention of crime, treat- 
ment of offenders, and similar questions. If the 
Council believed that work in that field should be 
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intensified, then it should be left to the ILO to ex. 
tend its activities with regard to vocational training 
and placing of workers. 


Importance of Co-operation 


Pierre Mendes-France, French representative, 
said that he did not think it was expected that wel. 
fare throughout the world could be raised by magic. 
Standards could be raised by international co-opera- 
tion, by sharing information between the respective 
administrations and the specialized agencies. He 
hoped that the Council would go far in achieving 
the objectives of the United Nations, particularly 
in the fight against prestitution and the protection 
of children. 

Although some speakers had expressed fears that 
the terms of reference of the Social Commission 
were too wide, leading to a possibility of*too much 
dispersion, he thought that activities of the organi- 
zations dealing with social matters should be en- 
couraged so that they could produce useful and 
fruittul work. He believed that it would be danger- 
ous to narrow down too much their activity. 

He considered that the Commission could do 
much useful work in the way of constituting com- 
mittees of experts to formulate the basis of model 
institutions. For example, in the fields of protection 
of children, prevention of crime, and housing, the 
Commission could study the problem of countries 
whose development had been retarded because of 
the devastation of war and give advice based on 
methods employed by countries more experienced 
in dealing with those problems. The Social Com- 
mission and the Secretariat could, by following in 
the footsteps of UNRRA, facilitate the task of re- 
habilitation confronting so many war-devastated 
countries by sending them experts who could give 
advice on new methods of dealing with the many 
casualties of war. 

Reply to Criticism 

The vice-chairman of the Social Commission. 
David Wilson, of New Zealand, said that he believed 
that much of the criticism of the report was based on 
a misunderstanding of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. He had been very surprised at the criticism 
of the Commission’s attitude towards the specialized 
agencies. During the Commission’s meetings it had 
been made quite clear that members were most 
anxious for the friendliest relations with the spe- 
cialized agencies and that there was no tendency 
or desire to ignore, supersede or dictate to them. It 
was of course not sufficient for the Commission to 
wish to work in the closest harmony with these 
agencies; the agencies must reciprocate and he had 
no doubt that they would. 

He did not think the terms of reference of the 
Commission would be too broad, but it might have 
been a mistake to refer so many important matters 
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to it at the one time, Mr. Wilson said. It would 
probably help in the future if the Council, in send- 
ing items to the Commission, gave its views on their 
relative urgency. 

Dr. Y. C. Chang, China, supported Mr. Wilson 
on the desire of the Social Commission for co-op- 
eration with the specialized agencies. He added 
that while duplication of effort should be avoided 
in action programs, he did not see any harm in 
more than one organization studying a problem. 

Speaking for the Secretariat, Jan Stanczyk, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Social Affairs, said no 
member of the Council had offered a definition of 
social problems or said where they began or ended. 
Those problems changed, grew or diminshed or 
even disappeared with changing conditions. 

There were no ready-made definitions of social 
problems or their scope and no ready-made formu- 
las for their solution. Common sense and ingenuity 
had to be used. If the wish was for a complete, pre- 
cise division of responsibilities between the Social 
Commission and the specialized agencies, with no 
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possibility of even the slightest duplication, then, 
said Mr. Stanczyk, he was afraid one or the other 
would have to be liquidated. He favored instead 
co-operation and collaboration, which he was con- 
hdent could be satisfactorily achieved in the spirit 
ol the Charter. 


“mphasis on Social Questions 


In suggesting that the report of the Social Com- 
mission be referred to a Committee of the Whole 
instead of to the 11-member Social Gommittee, Sir 
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Ramaswami Mudaliar, President, said he hoped this 
would dispel any wrong impression that the Coun- 
cil attached more importance to economic than it 
did to social questions. 

Mr. Christopher Mayhew, said that the need 
for assistance should be the only consideration in 
dealing with applications for advisory welfare serv- 
ices from countries formerly assisted by UNRRA. 
He proposed that the council should request the 
temporary Social Welfare Committee to advise the 
Secretary-General to this effect. There should, he 
said, be no discrimination against ex-enemy coun- 
tries which received UNRRA assistance. 

Dr. Papanek said that countries which were mem- 
bers of the United Nations should be given prefer- 
ence over ex-enemy countries. Those countries 
which had been occupied and devastated had suf- 
fered for seven years and the long-term effects would 
be much worse than those caused by the privations 
in the ex-enemy countries. 

The British proposal was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 





‘Taking up a proposal by the U.S.S.R. which was 
under discussion when it adjourned on March 11, 


the Council decided to place on its agenda the mat- 
ter of guarantees for the exercise and development 
of trade union rights which had been submitted 
by the World Federation of ‘Trade Unions. 

On the completion of the general debate on the 
Social Commission’s report, the Economic and So- 
Committee of the 


cial Council referred it to a 


Whole. 
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ILO Governing Body Concludes Session 


Conference on Factory Safety Called 


A CONFERENCE to formulate a model code for fac- 
tories and to draft a convention on factory safety 
provisions will meet early in 1948 as the result of 
a decision taken by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at its 101st session at 
Geneva. This conference is to be attended by safety 
experts representing governments, management and 
labor. The code which they will draft will then be 
submitted direct to governments, and is expected 
to be specially valuable in the rebuilding of fac- 
tories destroyed by the war. 

The Governing Body, which is composed of 16 
representatives of Government, and eight employers’ 
and eight workers’ representatives, exercises general 
supervision over the work of the ILO. It frames its 
budget, and fixes the agenda for each session of 
the International Labor Conference. At its recent 
session, which began on March 5 and ended on 
March 10, 1947, the Governing Body gave prelimin- 
ary approval to a budget of $4,313,888 for 1948. A 
final decision regarding this budget will be taken 
at the goth session of the International Labor Con- 
ference, which is to be held in June at Geneva. 

In addition to arranging for the technical confer- 
ence on factory safety provisions and giving pre- 
liminary approval to the ILO’s 1948 budget, the 
Governing Body took other decisions affecting the 
future work of the Organization. 


International Labor Conference Agenda 

It set forth the agenda for the coming session of 
the International Labor Conference. The items 
include the Director-General’s report; vocational 
guidance; wages, including fair wages clauses in 
public contracts; protection of wages; and financial 
and budgetary questions. 

The invitation of the Belgian, South African 
and United Kingdom Governments to send an ILO 
commission to study migratory labor in the Belgian 
Congo, South Africa, and Rhodesia was accepted 
at the Geneva meeting. 

The Governing Body also accepted the invitation 
of the Egyptian Government to hold the second 
session of the ILO’s Industrial Committee on Tex- 
tiles at Cairo. 

It approved the following schedule of other ILO 
Industrial Committee meetings: Coal mining, 
Geneva, April 22; iron and steel, Stockholm, August 
19; metal trades, Stockholm, September 3. 

‘The Governing Body appointed a committee to 
make proposals for the setting up of an Advisory 
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Committee on Salaried and Professional Workers 
to replace pre-war committees which dealt with 
these subjects separately. Membership on the Ad- 
visory Committee is to include China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, France, India, Italy, Poland, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States, and Uruguay, to- 
gether with an additional Latin American country, 
UNESCO will also be asked to attend the Commit- 
tee’s sessions. 

The International Conference of Labor Statisti- 
cians, scheduled to meet in Montreal in August, 
was instructed by the Governing Body to transmit 
its recommendations to the United Nations’ World 
Statistical Conference, to be held in Washington 
and New York in September, 1947. 

The Governing Body also took decisions on sev- 
eral matters of special concern to the ILO itself. 
Plans were approved to bring the wages and hours 
of work of the ILO staff into line. with other off- 
cial international organizations. Approval was also 
given to the ILO-FAO agreement on co-operation. 
Paul C. Finet, Secretary of the Belgian General 
Federation of Labor, replaced the late Gunnar 
Andersson of Sweden as a member of the Govern- 
ing Body. Wilhelm Bjérck, Paymaster General of 
Sweden, was appointed chairman of the Iron and 
Steel Committee, and Henryk Altman, Director in 
Poland’s Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, be- 
came chairman of the Metal Trades Committee. 
Léon Jouhaux, General Secretary of the French 
General Confederation of Labor, was appointed to 
represent labor interests on the advisory council 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

The voluntary decisions of the United States and 
French Governments to increase their financial 
support of the ILO in 1948 were announced at the 
Governing Body’s session. Sir Samuel Runganadhan 
(India), chairman of the Allocations Committee, 
announced that negotiations concerning increased 
assessments for next year would be carried on with 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Greece, 
Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Edward Phelan, Director-General of the ILO, 
re-afirmed the hope that all countries would enter 
the Organization. He said that the ILO was de- 
veloping important new activities, and was making 
a special effort to collect information on new 
trends of industrial and social conditions and legis- 
lation. 
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Progress in World Health 


Interim Commission to Meet in Geneva March 31 


Apvances in vital technical work in international 
public health will be reviewed and plans made for 
the coming months by medical and public health 
experts when the third session of the World Health 
Organization Interim Commission convenes in 
Geneva, Switzerland, March 31. 

Medical and public health leaders from all parts 
of the world, experts in various technical fields and 
observers and specialists from international agen- 
cies will be present at the conference. 

Dr. Andrija Stampar, former vice-chairman of 
the Economic and Social Council, is chairman of 
the Interim Commission, which has a membership 
of 18 States. The membership comprises Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, 
Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Ukrainian Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Yugoslavia, and Venezuela. 

Observers have been invited from FAO, UNESCO, 
the Social Affairs Department of the United Na- 
tions, IRO, PICAO, the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, ILO, and UNRRA. 


Provisional Agenda 

The agenda which will cover a wide range of 
topics will require approximately two weeks to 
complete. Items included on the provisional agenda 
are: 

1. Progress report by the Executive Secretary 
covering all phases of operations of the Secretariat 
during the eight months since the Interim Com- 
mission was established last July. 

2. Allocation of funds in connection with the 
$1,500,000 field service program being transferred 
from UNRRA. This program will include fellow- 
ships, lectureships, and field missions. 

3. Announcement of membership of nuclear 
committees on malaria, biological standardization, 
and quarantine, and announcement of expert com- 
mittees on narcotics, nomenclature of death and 
disease causes, and on the revision of the pilgrim- 
age clauses in international sanitary conventions. 


4. Reports on standardization activities includ- 
ing biological and pharmaceutical products. 

5: Reports in epidemiological work. These will 
include discussions of progress in the epidemiologi- 
cal intelligence activities transferred from the 
League of Nations Health Organization and from 
the health section of UNRRA. 
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6. A report on projected technical publications 
of WHO. 

7- A discussion of the WHO budget for 1947 
and discussion of tentative plans for 1948. 

8. Committee reports by several groups, in- 
cluding the Committee on Relations, deal- 
ing with other international agencies in the public 
health field (Office International d’Hygiéne Publi- 
que, UNRRA, Pan-American Sanitary Bureau). 
Dr. Choucha Pacha (Egypt) is chairman of the 
committee. | 

Other committees to report are the Committee 
on Epidemiology and Quarantine under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Melville MacKenzie (United King- 
dom), the Committee on Nomenclature of Causes 
of Death and Illness under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Percy Stocks (United Kingdom), and a com- 
mittee making studies on the permanent headquar- 
ters of WHO. 

g. A discussion of the administration and revi- 
sion of international sanitary conventions. 

10. A discussion on progress toward a perma- 
nent World Health Organization as a specialized 
agency of the United Nations, including a report 
on ratifications completed and contingent on the 
WHO constitution. 

Dr. Frank A. Calderone, Director, Headquarters 
Office, will head a small group of specialists from 
the WHO Secretariat who will attend the confer- 
ence. 

Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, alternate to Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the Service and U. S. representative on 
the Interim Commission, and Howard Calderwood, 
of the U, S. State Department, will attend from the 
United States Government. 

Dr. Gustavo de Sa Lessa, Chief of the Public 
Health Section, Social Affairs Department of the 
United Nations, and Dr. J. M. Latsky, Nutrition 
Section, Food and Agriculture Organization, will 
attend as observers for their respective organiza- 
tions. UNESCO is expected to send an observer 
from its Paris office. 

Meetings of some committees will be held in 
connection with the interim conference and two 
have already been scheduled. The Committee on 
Administration and Finance under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. C. Van den Berg (Netherlands) will 
meet March 28 and the nuclear Committee on 
Malaria of which Dr. E. J. Pampana (Italy) is act- 
ing secretary will be in session from April 21 to 26, 


after the conference closes. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Temporary Social Welfare Committee—Rapporteur 


Miss Alice Brunn, rep- 
Denmark 
to the Social Commission, 


resentative of 


and rapporteur of its Tem- 
porary Social Welfare Com- 
mittee, has been chief of 
the Section for Public As- 
sistance of the Danish Min- 
istry for Social Affairs since 
1945. Born in Copenhagen 
in 1902, she studied at the 
Di Masa University of Copenhagen 
where she received the de- 
erce of Master of Laws in 1927. For the following 
three years she was director of the Maternity Aid 
Institution. 


Temporary Social Welfare Committee—Chairman 


Arthur Joseph Altmeyer, Commissioner for So- 
cial Security Administration of the United States 
since 1945, is United States representative to the 
Social Commission, and chairman of its Tempo- 
rary Social Welfare Committee. He served as ad- 
viser to the United States representative on the 
Economic and Social Council in September 1946, 
and was elected by the General Assembly to serve 
on the United Nations Staff Benefits Committee. 

Born in Wisconsin in 1891, he graduated B.A. 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1914, and 
received degrees of M.A., Ph.D. and LL.D. in 1921, 
1931 and 1939 respectively. A teacher and statis- 
tician between 1914 and 1922, he subsequently 
held positions which included: secretary of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission (1922 to 1933); 
Second Assistant Secretary of Labor, and chairman 
of the Technical Board, President’s Committee on 


In 1931 Miss Brunn entered the Ministry of Social 
Welfare where she was chiefly concerned with thé 
administration of child welfare and the care of 
mentally handicapped persons. She served as seg 
retary to various commissions connected with thi 
work and, in 1936, was secretary to the Child Wek 
fare Conference of the Northern Countries. From 
1941 until 1945 she was occupied with the admig 
istration of the national insurance system, becom 
ing chief of the section in 1943. ‘a 

Miss Brunn is a member of the Commission f@ 
the Framing of Social Policy, chairman of he 
Commission on Homemakers’ Services, member g 
the Commission on Juvenile Problems, and 
representative of the Minstry for Social Affairs 64 
the executive board of the Danish Society (for th 
promotion of knowledge of Denmark abroad) 


Economic Security (1934 to 1935); chairmag 
Social Security Board (1937 to 1946); member @ 
the War Manpower Commission (1942 to 1945). 

He was chairman of the United States delega 
tions to a. Pan-American regional conference of th 
ILO in Havana in 1939, . 
and to the First Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Social 
Security in Santiago de 
Chile in 1942. He is chair- 
man of the Permanent 
Inter-American Committee 
on Social Security, and was 
appointed Executive Sec- 
retary of the Preparatory 
Commission of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organiza- 
tion on February 20, 1947. 


Mr. Altmeyer 7 


Temporary Social Welfare Committee—Vice-Chairman 


Mrs. Krista Djordjevic, 
vice-chairman of the Tem- 
porary Social Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Social Com- 
mission, on which she 
served as the representa- 
tive of Yugoslavia, is chief 
of the Department of In- 
valids of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs of Serbia, a 
position which she has held 
since 1945. 

Born in 1892 in Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, Mrs. Djordjevic 
became interested in social and cultural problems 
at an early age. During World War I she organ- 


Mrs. Djordjevic 
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ized the transfer of children from famine stricke 
areas to fertile lands, and between the two wal 
worked in voluntary humanitarian, social ai 
cultural organizations. In this connection h 
contributed to many newspapers and periodicals. 

During World War II, Mrs. Djordjevic bece m 
active in the People’s Liberation Movement af 
was attached to the headquarters of the Partisal 
Detachments of Serbia. She was elected preside 
of the Initiative Committee of the Red Cross @ 
both the occupied and liberated territories and, i 
1944, went to London with the Yugoslav Milita 
Mission as the representative of the Yugoslav R@ 
Cross. She is now a member of the central committt 
of the Yugoslav Red Cross and president of 
main committee of the Serbian Red Cross. 
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